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ESTIMATED  WORLD'S  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  CONTINUES  TO  RISE  l/ 

World  tobacco  production  reached  a  record  high  level  of  Q,k2Q  million 
pounds  in  1956,  continuing  the  upward  trend  which  has  extended  over  many 
years.    This  year's  harvest  is  slightly  above  the  1955  output  of  8,391 
million  pounds  and  is  one -sixth  larger  than  the  19^-7-51  average  of  7,215 
million.    Most  of  the  increase  in  production  as  compared  with  1955  is 
accounted  for  by  rises  in  Asia,  Africa  and  South  America  with  most  of  the 
increases  in  these  areas  offset  "by  declines  in  North  America  and  Europe. 
The  countries  with  the  greatest  increases  in  output  were  the  Federation  of 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  India,  Canada,  Argentina,  Philippines,  Brazil  and 
Communist  China.    The  largest  decreases  in  production  as  compared  with 
1955  were  reported  in  the  United  States,  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  Mexico,  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Cuba.    There  was  a  slight  increase  in  total  tobacco 
acreage  harvested  in  1956  despite  large  reductions  in  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  Greece,  Indonesia  and  Cuba.    The  largest  increases  in  acreages 
were  in  India,  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland,  Canada  and  Communist  China. 

PRODUCTION  BY  AREAS 

North  America 

The  1956  tobacco  crop  in  North  America  is  estimated  at  2,518  million 
pounds,  a  decline  of  about  98  million  pounds  as  compared  with  1955.  The 
increase  in  Canada  was  more  than  offset  by  substantial  declines  in  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  Dominican  Republic  and  Cuba. 

In  the  United  States,  output  is  placed  at  2,125  million  pounds.  This 
is  71  million  pounds  or  about  3  percent  below  last  year's  crop.  Canada's 
production  at  168  million  pounds  is  2k  percent  above  the  1955  crop  of  135 
million  pounds  as  a  result  of  a  sharp  increase  in  acreage  of  flue -cured. 

South  America 

Tobacco  production  in  South  America  in  1956  totaled  520  million  pounds, 
a  substantial  increase  from  the  1955  level.    Output  in  Argentina  was  20 
million  pounds  greater  than  in  1955  while  that  of  Brazil  increased  18  million 
pounds . 

Europe 

Output  of  leaf  tobacco  in  Western  Europe  is  estimated  to  be  632  million 
pounds  in  I956,  a  decrease  of  65  million  pounds  from  1955.    The  substantial 
decreases  in  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  more  than  offset  the  small  rises  in  Italy, 
France  and  Spain. 

Production  in  the  Soviet  Bloc  and  Yugoslavia  declined  primarily  because 
of  unfavorable  weather,  but  the  decrease  in  Greece  was  chiefly  due  to  a 

reduction  in  acreage.  

1/  Data  relative  to  the  quantities  of  tobacco  grown  and  consumed  at  home 
without  entering  commercial  channels  are  not  available  in  many  countries. 
Farm  sales  weight  is  about  10  percent  above  the  average  redried  weight, 
which  is  normally  reported  in  export  trade  statistics. 
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Africa 

Larger  tobacco  crops  are  reported  this  year  in  most  African  producing 
countries,  with  the  most  significant  increases  occurring  in  Nyasaland, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Mozambique  and  Nigeria.    With  the  exception  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  most  of  the  rise  was  due  to  an  expansion  of  acreage. 

Asia 

Total  tobacco  production  in  Asia  in  1956  is  estimated  at  3>639 
million  pounds,   an  increase  of  10k  million  as  compared  with  1955.  Out- 
put was  increased  in  nearly  all  countries  of  Asia,  but  the  largest  rises 
over  1955  levels  were  in  India,  the  Philippines  and  Communist  China. 

Oceania 

Total  production  in  Oceania  is  placed  at  11.5  million  pounds,  slightly 
more  than  in  1955 •    The  increase  was  due  to  a  rise  in  New  Zealand  as  a 
result  of  higher  yields. 


PRODUCTION  BY  KINDS 

World  flue -cured  production  in  1956  is  placed  at  2,938  million 
pounds,    This  is  an  increase  of  almost  2  percent  as  compared  with  the 
1955  crop  of  2,887  million,  and  is  more  than  one-third  larger  than  the 
19^7-51  average.    Production  increased  in  most  of  the  major  producing 
countries,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States.    The  largest  rises 
occurred  in  Canada,  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Republic 
of  the  Philippines,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Taiwan  (Formosa)  and  Communist 
China.    Aside  from  the  United  States,  decreases  were  noted  for  Indonesia, 
Thailand,  Italy,  Mexico  and  Venezuela. 

Record  crops  were  harvested  in  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland,  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  and  Communist  China,  with  the 
second-largest  harvests  of  record  occurring  in  Japan  and  Canada.  Pro- 
duction in  the  Federation  is  placed  at  l66  million  pounds,  a  rise  of  3^- 
million  from  1955*    Flue -cured  production  in  the  Philippines  is  being 
expanded  rapidly,  with  the  1956  harvest  totaling  kQ  million  pounds  (in- 
cluding ik-  that  was  sun-cured  because  of  lack  of  curing  barn  space). 
This  compares  with  15  million  in  1955,  and  only  k.5  in  195^'    This  year's 
Canadian  crop  is  estimated  at  15^  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  36 
million  from  the  1955  level,  but  somewhat  below  the  record  outturn  of 
173  million  in  195^. 

Production  of  Burley  in  1956  totaled  about  607  million  pounds  --  kc 
million  or  7  percent  above  the  1955  harvest,  primarily  as  a  result  of 
increases  in  the  United  States,  Italy,  Spain,  Japan,  Argentina,  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.    Small  decreases  in  Burley  production 
occurred  in  Mexico,  Austria  and  El  Salvador.    The  sharp  increases  in 
Spain,  Italy  and  Germany  represent  a  continuation  of  the  recent  upward 
trend.    Production  of  other  light  air -cured,  including  Maryland,  at  28k 
million,  was  somewhat  larger  than  in  1955. 
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Dark  air-cured  production  in  1956,  at  1,836  million  pounds,  was  2  percent 
below  the  1955  world  crop.    The  largest  decreases  occurred  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Mexico,  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  and  Puerto  Rico.    These  more 
than  offset  increases  in  such  countries  as  Brazil,  Colombia,  Italy,  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  and  Indonesia. 

Light  sun-cured  production  was  the  same  as  in  1955- -844  million  pounds. 
Major  producers  of  this  kind  of  leaf  include  Communist  China,  Japan  and  India. 
Dark  sun-cured  production  in  1956  was  up  slightly  from  1955 •     Increases  in 
India,  Pakistan,  and  Thailand  more  than  offset  decreases  in  Cuba  and  Com- 
munist China.  -. 

The  world  harvest  of  fire-cured  tobacco  in  1956  increased  significantly 
from  1955- -138  million  compared  with  122  million  pounds.    This  increase  was 
due  to  larger  production  in  Nyasaland.    The  harvests  in  most  other  producing 
countries  did  not  vary  greatly  from  those  of  1955 • 

The  sharply  rising  trend  in  world  production  of  Oriental  tobacco  was 
interrupted  in  1956.    Significant  decreases  from  the  1955  level  occurred  in 
Greece  and  Yugoslavia.    Turkey's  crop  was  down  slightly.    However,  1956  world 
production  of  this  kind  at  930  million  was  28  percent  larger  than  the  1947-51 
average  of  729  million. 


TOBACCO:    Estimated  production  in  specified  countries,  harvested  in  calendar 
year  1956  with  comparisons,  by  types—farm  sales  weight 


Average 


Kinds 

:  1935-39 

:  19U7-51 

1955 

:  1956 

1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

;  1,000 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

pounds 

:  pounds 

• 

1,349,994 

,  •  186,774 
2,272,591 

,  ,  , •  902,781 
151,889 
...:  665,250 

:     2,024,71+9  • 
:  608,909 
:  232,231 
:  1,858,550 
:         85^,378  : 
:         7^2,191  • 

:         151,857  : 
:         728,887  : 

'  2,886,873 
566,906 

:  272,363 
1,877,635 
844,065 
824,981 
122,094 
996,160  ■ 

2,937,782 

606,733 
283,808 

1,835,577 
844,123 
852,324 

137,617 
929,944 

• 

:2/  7,214,680  : 

8,391,077  : 

8,427,908 

1/    Includes  226  thousand  pounds  for  Cyprus  and  8,057  thousand  pounds  for  Iraq 

which  are  not  identified  by  kind. 
2/    Includes  12,928  thousand  pounds  for  Iraq  which  is  not  identified  by  kind. 
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JAPANESE  CIGARETTE  SALES 
UP  2.7  PERCENT 

Cigarette  sales  of  the  Japanese  Tobacco  Monopoly  Corporation  to  retail 
shops  during  the  first  9  months  of  1956  totaled  71.6  "billion  pieces — up  2.7 
percent  from  the  69.7  "billion  sold  during  the  comparable  period  last  year. 
Sales  of  "Fuji"  and  "Peace",  brands  containing  U.  S.  leaf,  have  been  in- 
creasing following  their  price  reduction  in  March  1956.    On  the  contrary, 
sales  of  two  lower-priced  cigarettes,  "Shinsei"  and  "Golden  Bat",  which 
contain  no  U.  S.  leaf  are  declining.    A  new  brand,  "Ikoi",  was  placed  on 
the  market  March  26,  1956.    Sales  of  "Ikoi"  accounted  for  39  percent  of 
total  sales  during  the  third  quarter  of  1956.    "Ikoi"  contains  no  U.  S. 
leaf. 

Sales  of  cigarettes  containing  U.  S.  leaf -"Fuji",  "Peace",  "Hikari" 
and  "Pearl" -totaling  13.^  billion  pieces,  were  about  10  percent  below  the 
January-September  1955  level  of  1^.8  billion,  and  represented  18.7  percent 
of  total  sales  as  compared  with  21.3  percent  last  year.    Sales  of  "Hikari" 
totaled  6.5  billion,  in  contrast  to  10.1  billion  during  the  first  9  months 
last  year,  and  accounted  for  the  over-all  decline  in  sales  of  cigarettes 
containing  U.  S.  leaf.    However,  factory  usings  of  U.  S.  leaf,  principally 
flue-cured,  were  about  1.0  million  pounds  larger  due  to  changes  in  blends. 


TURKISH  TOBACCO  EXPORT 
PRICE  CONTROLLED 

Future  Turkish  tobacco  exports  will  be  influenced  by  an  annex,  issued 
January  19,  1956  by  the  Turkish  Council  of  Ministers,  to  the  basic  Decree 
No.  Ik  of  1937>  to  combat  inflation  by  protecting  the  value  of  Turkish 
currency  in  world  markets.    The  annex  charges  the  different  exporter  unions 
with  this  responsibility. 

Tobacco  control  was  given  to  the  Ministry  of  Economy  and  Commerce 
or  the  organization  selected  by  it.    This  Ministry  determined  that  control 
of  export  prices  on  tobacco  should  be  given  to  the  Union  of  Turkish  Tobacco 
Exporters.    Currently,  unless  the  export  price  is  set  or  approved  by  this 
Union,  the  Turkish  Government  will  not  issue  export  licenses. 

As  the  opening  of  the  1956-57  tobacco  marketing  season  draws  near, 
considerable  concern  reportedly  is  being  exhibited  about  the  market  poten- 
tial for  the  large  stocks  of  manipulated  tobaccos  (23^.6  million  pounds  as 
of  June  1,  1956),  and  also  for  the  1956  crop  of  2k6.k  million  pounds  of 
unmanipulated  tobacco.    Most  of  the  1955  crop  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
merchants  or  the  Monopoly.    The  Monopoly  purchased  about  98  million  pounds 
of  the  1955  crop  to  bolster  prices.    This  quantity  is  equivalent  to  about 
18  months  of  domestic  usings.    With  such  a  large  inventory  of  1955  tobacco, 
it  will  be  difficult  for  the  Monopoly  to  participate  in  the  market  again 
this  season  to  the  same  extent  that  it  did  last  season,  unless  a  substantial 
portion  is  used  in  fulfilling  commitments  under  various  bilateral  agreements 
with  foreign  markets. 
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YUGOSLAV  1956  TOBACCO  CROP 
REVISED  DOWNWARD 


The  Yugoslav  1956  tobacco  crop  is  now  reportedly  placed 
at  6I.7  million  pounds,  22.1  million  below  an  earlier  estimate, 
and  32  percent  below  the  1955  crop  of  9O.6  million  pounds. 
Most  of  the  reduction  occurred  in  the  major  producing  areas  of 
Macedonia,  Kosmet  and  southern  Serbia  which  had  no  rain  from 
June  until  after  the  crop  was  harvested.    The  quality  of  the 
I956  crop  is  reported  excellent.    According  to  trade  sources 
about  90  percent  of  the  1956  crop  in  Macedonia  will  be  of 
export  quality,  compared  with  only  about  60  percent  of  the 
much  larger  1955  crop. 


PORTUGUESE  OUTPUT  OF  TOBACCO 
PRODUCTS  UP  16  PERCENT 


Output  of  tobacco  products  in  Portugal  during  the  first  half 
of  1956,  totaling  5.9  million  pounds,  were  about  16  percent  larger 
than  the  January-June  1955  level  of  5*1  million  pounds.  Ciga- 
rette output  was  about  23  percent  above  the  ^.0  million  pounds 
produced  during  January-June  1955,  and  represented  85  percent 
of  total  output.    Production  of  all  other  products  continued 
its  gradual  decline. 


VENEZUELAN  CIGARETTE 
OUTPUT  RISES 


Output  of  cigarettes  in  Venezuela  continued  its  upward 
trend  through  the  first  k  months  of  1956,  totaling  1.12 
billion  pieces--up  9.5  percent  from  the  1.02  billion  pro- 
duced during  the  comparable  period  of  1955.    Output  of  the 
"light"  type  of  cigarettes  continues  to  rise  and  represents 
85. U  percent  of  total  production.    Production  of  the  "black" 
type  of  cigarettes  is  increasing  in  absolute  volume  but 
represents  a  declining  proportion  of  total  output.  Although 
the  output  of  cigarettes  is  increasing,  it  covers  only  about 
75  percent  of  the  demand,  with  most  of  the  remainder  imported 
from  the  United  States. 
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RECORD  WORLD  RICE  IMPORTS 
FORECAST  FOR  1956 

World  rice  imports  in  1956  are  expected  to  be  at  a  postwar  record. 
Total  imports  of  rice  in  principal  importing  countries  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year  were  substantially  above  those  in  the  like  period  of 
1955.    Under  present  commitments,  larger  imports  into  these  areas  are 
also  indicated  in  the  last  half  of  1956.    Rice  imports  also  appear  to 
have  increased  in  many  lesser  importing  nations. 

The  principal  importers  of  rice  will  continue  to  take  relatively 
large  quantities  in  1957;  according  to  known  agreements  and  programs. 
Rice  consumption  has  been  increasing  in  importing  countries  during 
recent  years  due  largely  to  availabilities  of  supplies  at  lower  prices. 

The  large  importers  of  rice  known  to  be  taking  greater  quantities 
in  1956  are  Indonesia,  India,  Hong  Kong,  Cuba,  and  West  Germany. 
Pakistan  is  also  importing  a  heavy  volume  in  1956  compared  with  sizea- 
ble exports  in  1955* 

RICE  (in  terms  of  milled):    Imports  into  principal  importing 
countries,  1952-55 ,  January- June  1956 


195^ 

\  January-June 

C  ountry 

i  1952 

:  1953  : 

;  1955 

!  1955  I  1956 

Million  pounds 


Indonesia  :  1,673 

India  :  1,617 

Pakistan  :  l/ 

Japan  :  2,157 

Malaya  :  1,162 

Ceylon  ;  89I+ 

Hong  Kong  :  522 

Philippine  Republic . . . .  :  139 

Cuba  :  U75 

Netherlands  :  62 

West  Germany  :  129 


789 
1+25 
1/ 
2,379 
1,205 
90k 
687 

562 
89 
205 


7,21+5  j 

7,798  : 

7,205  : 

3,81+1+  : 

M93 

•  9,6*1-2  : 

10,080 

10,753  : 

503 

1,1+1+2 

1/ 

3A58 
708 
887 
230 
91+ 

^35 
165 
176 


279 
612 

1/ 
2,816 

1,207 
8I+9 
5I+2 
li+O 
250 
270 
2l+o 


15 
611 

1/ 
1,539 

506 
I+25 

275 
68 
81 
21I+ 
110 


920 

67 
220 
1,218 
631+ 
377 
350 
52 

13^ 

90 

131 


Compiled  from  official  sources  and  estimates  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Ser- 
vice.   Further  information  is  available  in  a  December  3,  1956  Foreign 
Agriculture  Circular,  Trends  in  World  Rice  Imports  Among  Principal  Importers, 
FR  9-56. 
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TURKISH  RAISIN  CROP  ESTIMATE  RAISED; 
EXPORTS  HEAVY 

The  1956  raisin  crop  in  Turkey  is  now  estimated  by  trade  sources  in 
that  country  at  fully  1#5,000  short  tons,  or  well  in  excess  of  the  pre- 
vious forecast  of  a  record  crop  of  91,000  tons.    This  follows  last  year's 
short  crop  of  only  kk,000  tons.    Average  production  (19^9-53)  is  7^; 000 
tons.    The  quality  of  this  year's  crop  is  reportedly  high. 

The  export  market  for  Turkish  raisins  has  been  fairly  strong  with 
considerably  larger  sales  and  at  higher  prices  than  for  the  same  period 
last  year.    Sales  for  export  during  September  and  October  1956  totaled 
31,985  short  tons  compared  with  ±6,kk6  tons  for  the  same  months  in  1955* 

Export  prices  have  averaged  13.7  cents  per  pound  (converted  at  the 
official  rate  of  exchange)  thus  far  this  season  compared  with  11. 9  cents 
in  September-October  1955 •    Despite  the  heavy  exports,  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment has  found  it  necessary  to  make  heavy  purchases  to  maintain  prices, 
and  as  of  November  1  had  purchased  approximately  1*4,000  short  tons. 

Actual  export  movement  totaled  26,28l  tons  for  September  and  October 
1956,  of  which  8,901  tons  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  by  far  the  largest 
purchaser.    In  the  same  period,  3^17  moved  to  Western  Germany,  2,729  tons 
to  the  Netherlands,  2,609  tons  to  Italy,  and  approximately  1,700  tons  each 
to  France,  Austria,  and  Belgium.    Turkish  exports  in  the  full  1955-56  season 
amounted  to  29,507  tons. 

Under  the  1955  Anglo-Turkish  Agreement,  if  British  purchases  of  Turkish 
sultanas  exceeded  8,800  short  tons  in  the  1956  calendar  year,  the  United 
Kingdom  would  be  permitted  to  apply  50  percent  of  the  proceeds  of  pur- 
chases in  excess  of  8,800  tons  toward  working  off  Turkish  commercial  arrears 
to  the  United  Kingdom.    An  agreement  has  been  reached  with  a  private  firm 
whereby  the  United  Kingdom  will  buy  22,000  short  tons  of  Turkish  sultanas 
at  6  percent  above  the  official  minimum  price,  and  50  percent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds will  be  used  to  de -block  frozen  British  funds  in  Turkey.    The  Turkish 
Ministry  of  Economy  and  Commerce  has  ruled  that  such  purchases  of  raisins 
by  the  United  Kingdom  must  be  at  prices  5  "to  10  percent  above  the  minimum 
so  as  to  offset  any  too  sharp  decline  in  the  market  price  of  sultanas  in 
the  United  Kingdom  where  holders  of  frozen  accounts  would  be  willing  to 
settle  at  considerable  discounts.     It  is  also  feared  in  Izmir  that  large 
supplies  of  low-priced  sultanas  in  the  United  Kingdom  would  permit  re- 
exportation to  some  of  Turkey's  established  export  outlets  on  the  Continent. 

Another  problem  facing  the  Turkish  industry  is  a  shortage  of  packing 
crates  for  marketing  such  a  large  crop.    Almost  all  of  the  wooden  boxes 
available  have  been  used  and  the  supply  of  pasteboard  cartons  on  hand  will 
be  inadequate.    There  is  a  strong  preference  by  the  trade  for  wooden  boxes 
but  a  large  quantity  of  cartons  will  be  used  this  season. 
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TURKISH  FIG  CROP 
ESTIMATE  REVISED 

The  1956  Turkish  dried  fig  crop  is  now  estimated  at 
k-2 , 000  short  tons,  2,CCC  tons  lower  than  previously  estimated, 
but  still  a  record  crop.    The  1955  crop  has  been  estimated  at 
31,000  short  tons  while  average  production  (l91+9-53)  is  27,800 
tons . 

The  quality  of  the  1956  crop  is  good  with  31>000  tons 
suitable  for  edible  use . 

According  to  Izmir  sources,  the  export  market  has  been 
weak.    Despite  the  larger  crop,  Turkish  exports  of  whole  dried 
figs  in  September  and  October  1956  were  1,523  tons  lower  than 
a  year  ago,  amounting  to  6,563  short  tons  this  year  and  8,086 
tons  in  1955 •    The  average  dried  fig  export  price  (converted 
at  the  official  rate  of  exchange)  so  far  this  season  has  been 
11.9  cents  per  pound  compared  with  13 • 9  ceats  for  the  same 
period  last  season. 

Fig  paste  prices  are  also  reportedly  lower  than  last  year. 
Exports  of  paste  were  negligible  during  September  and  October, 
and  only  to  the  United  Kingdom.    However,  sales  of  paste  to 
United  States  buyers  have  since  taken  place. 


WEST  GERMANY  ANNOUNCES  LICENSES 
TO  IMPORT  U.S.  ONIONS 

On  November  20  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  announced 
import  tender  No.     7ll060  for  the  importation  of  United  States 
onions.     Importers  can  submit  applications  between  November  23 
and  May  15,  and  customs  clearance  must  be  between  December  1 
and  May  31*    The  value  of  the  onions  allowed  for  import  was 
not  announced. 


ISRAEL  EXPECTS  TO  INCREASE  CITRUS 
SHIPMENTS  TO  WESTERN  EUROPE 

The  USSR  has,  reportedly,  stopped  shipments  of  oil  to 
Israel  for  which  Israel  was  to  have  bartered  citrus.  Con- 
sequently, Israeli  authorities  have  announced  that  citrus, 
amounting  to  about  500,000  crates,  will  be  available  to 
Western  Europe. 
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SPANISH  ORANGES  OFFERED 
AT  HIGH  PRICES 

Total  production  of  Spanish  citrus,  mostly  oranges,  is  estimated  at 
Ik  million  "boxes.    The  trade  estimates  exports  at  about  12  million  boxes. 
Reports  from  London  indicate  that  Spanish  Navel  oranges  are  being  offered 
at  $5«60  to  $6.30  per  standard  box  f.o.b.  Spanish  ports.    These  high 
prices  have  curtailed  the  demand  from  England  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries . 


FINLAND  ANTICIPATES  SMALL 
PORK  EXPORTS  THIS  FALL 

Finnish  pork  production  equaled  demand  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1956  leaving  none  for  export.    Under  the  Finnish  system  of  price 
control  the  government  imports  or  exports  meats  as  a  means  of  maintain- 
ing domestic  price  at  a  desired  level.    Due  to  increased  slaughter 
expected  in  late  1956  and  early  1957 >  "the  government  plans  to  buy  about 
1,000  tons  of  pork  for  export.    An  equal  amount  of  low  quality  Danish 
pork  has  been  imported  so  far  this  year  to  keep  down  the  price  of  sausage. 
(See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  January  3,  1956 . ) 

As  a  result  of  poor  feed  conditions  last  year,  a  reduction  of  cattle 
slaughter  is  expected  in  1956-57 • 


PROSPECTS  GOOD  FOR  MEXICO  AND 
CUBA  WINTER  VEGETABLES 

The  acreages  of  winter  vegetables  in  Cuba  and  Mexico  are  generally 
above  those  of  last  year.    The  principal  exception  is  a  sharp  reduction 
from  the  large  1955-56  acreage  of  cantaloupes  in  the  Apatzingan  area  of 
Mexico.    Growing  conditions  in  all  of  the  areas  are  generally  average  or 
better. 

Growing  conditions  on  the  West  Coast  of  Mexico  have  been  good  except 
that  the  small  acreage  of  tomatoes  around  Guaymas,  for  harvest  in  November, 
was  damaged  by  high  temperatures.    The  bulk  of  the  vegetables  grown  on  the 
West  Coast  is  harvested  January  through  April. 

Tomatoes  in  the  El  Mante  area  of  Mexico  have  made  excellent  pro- 
gress and  shipments  have  begun.     Their  shipping  season  is  normally  mid- 
November  to  early  March. 

The  Cuban  vegetable  crops  are  making  good  progress.    There  has  been 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  staked  tomato  acreage.    These  tomatoes 
are  grown  under  irrigation  and  yields  are  generally  much  higher  than  the 
unstaked  tomatoes. 
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MEXICO  AND  CUBA:    Acreages  planted  to  vegetables 
 1953-56  


\                        Acreage  Planted 
Area  and  Commodity  \  ;  ;  ;  

:  1953-5^  :  195^-55  :  1955-56  :  1956-57  1/ 


:  _________  Acres  --------- 

Mexico  : 

West  Coast                             :  :  :  : 

Tomatoes  :  ^0,900  :  38,120  :      39,580  :  *+3,000 

Bell  peppers  :  5,900  :  5,^50  :  2,530  :  ^,800 

Peas  :  2,100  :  2,620  :  1,930  :  H-500 

Cantaloupes  :  h,0h0  :  3,860  :  k,kk0  :  5^00 

Watermellons  :  1,350  :  U-670  :  l+,620  :  11,000 

Snap  Beans  :  ---  :  180  :  180  :  500 

Misc.  vegetables  :  250  :  1,150  :  ---     :  500 


Total  :  5^,5^0    :      56,050  :      53,280  :  69,700 


El  Mante  :  : 

Tomatoes  :  16,800    :2/    7,900  :2/  6,000  :  15,000 

Apatzingan                               :                 :                  :  : 

Cantaloupes  :                :        7,000  :  lU,500  :  7,500 

Watermelons  .:                 :                  :  :  2,i+00 

•                                  »                                      •  « 

Cuba                                           :                :                  :  : 

Tomatoes  :  :  :  2,700  :  5,200 

Staked  :                :                  :  900  :  3,000 

Unstaked  :  :  ;  1-800  :  2,200 


Cucumbers  :  :  :        3,500  :  3,500 

l/  Preliminary. 


2/    Acreage  reduction  was  partially  due  to  unfavorable  weather  at  planting 
time. 


ARGENTINA  RAISES  MINIMUM 
EXPORT  PRICES  FOR  WOOL 

Argentina  has  adjusted  its  aforo  (minimum  export)  prices  as  a  result 
of  the  higher  prices  being  paid  for  wool  in  the  world  market.    The  govern- 
ment will  not  grant  export  licenses  for  wool  bought  below  the  minimum 
price. 

The  aforo  prices  were  raised  substantially  for  merino  and  fine  cross- 
bred type  wools  while  low  crossbreds  remained  virtually  the  same.    The  aforo 
price  for  Criolla  is  considerably  lower  than  the  old  rate. 

Criolla  and  low  crossbred  are  carpet  wools  and  shipped  largely  to  the 
United  States. 
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Aforo  values  of  selected  types  of  wool  are  shown  below. 


Quality- 


Type 


Old  Rate  New  Rate 

U.  S.  Dollars  per  lb. 


Prime  and  Fine  Crossbred 
Merino 

Low  Crossbred 

Criolla  and/or  mixtures 


S 
S 
S 
S 


1 

5 

30 
39 


.5236 
.^723 
.5069 

M93 


.6291 

•  5^ 

.5096 
.U063 


NEW  ZEALAND  EXPORTS 
RECORD  QUANTITIES  OF  MEAT 

New  Zealand's  meat  exports  for  the  1955-56  season  set  a  new  high 
record  both  in  quantity  of  meat  shipped  and  total  value.     Since  the  war 
exports  of  fresh  and  frozen  meats  have  climbed  steadily  from  756  million 
pounds  in  19^-6  to  866  million  pounds  in  1955.     During  the  recent  export- 
ing season  ending  September  30>  1956,  exports  totaled  around  963  million 
pounds ,  and  accounted  for  about       percent  of  the  overall  value  of  New 
Zealand's  exports.    More  than  one -half  of  the  meat  exports  are  from  the 
sheep  industry. 

Production  of  all  types  of  meat  animals  has  risen  since  the  end  of 
the  war.    Extensive  promotional  activities  by  the  government  and  the  New 
Zealand  Meat  Producers'  Board  are  designed  to  continue  the  upward  trend. 
In  accordance  with  the  Board's  policy,  land  is  being  brought  into  produc- 
tion at  a  rate  of  50,000  acres  per  year,  while  old  lands  are  being  reor- 
ganized and  renovated.    Numerous  farms  are  reported  to  be  under-stocked 
with  regard  to  livestock.    Not  only  is  production  expected  to  keep  pace 
with  demand,  but  New  Zealand  is  actually  trying  to  locate  new  markets. 

The  United  Kingdom  took  about  83  percent  of  New  Zealand's  exports 
in  the  past  season.    During  this  period  New  Zealand  exceeded  its  announced 
export  goal  of  13^  million  pounds  of  meat  to  non-United  Kingdom  markets 
by  5  million  pounds.    The  Meat  Producers'  Board  raised  its  goal  to  180 
million  pounds  in  1956-57*    Last  season  New  Zealand  exported  31  million 
pounds  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  12  million  pounds  to  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Caribbean  area.     In  the  same  period  some '2. 5  million 
pounds  were  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

The  lack  of  adequate  ports,  railway  and  shipping  facilities  is  a 
problem  of  increasing  importance  due  to  the  seasonal  slaughter  and  the 
rise  in  numbers  slaughtered.    The  Meat  Producers'  Board  has  attempted  to 
regulate  meat  shipments  in  order  to  place  meat  overseas  at  times  when 
supplies  from  other  areas  were  small.    However,  it  is  difficult  to  accom- 
plish this  at  the  present  time  because  of  inadequate  shipping  and  storage 
facilities . 
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NEW  ZEALAND:    Livestock  numbers ,  meat  production  and  exports, 
19^6-55,  and  season  1955-56 


Year 


Livestock  Numbers  June  1 


Cattle 


Sheep 


Hogs 


Production     \  Exports 


Eresh  and  Frozen  Meat 


19^6, 
1950, 
195^. 
1955- 


Marketing  Year 
Oct. -Sept. 
1955-56  , 


1/  19^7 


1,000  head 


Million  pounds 


M77 

1/  32,682 

5U9 

:       1175.1  : 

756.3 

^,95^ 

!  33,858. 

:  552 

12U6.0  ; 

757.5 

5,7^5 

:  38,011 

!  6^9 

:  126^.3 

785.8 

5,887  \ 

:  39,117 

i  681 

!       13^8.5  \ 

866.2 

\  1U89.6 

:  963.0 

Although  production  is  up,  New  Zealand  has  been  able  to  reduce  stocks  of 
meat.    Cold  storage  holdings  declined  from  over  13*+  million  pounds  at  the  end 
of  September  1955  to  about  70  million  pounds  on  September  30,  1956.  This 
reduction  accounts  in  part  for  the  very  high  exports  during  the  1955-56  season. 
The  success  in  the  reduction  of  cold  storage  stocks  should  put  New  Zealand 
in  a  better  position  to  adjust  its  shipments  during  1956-57. 


NEW  ZEALAND  WOOL 
PRICES  RISE  3  PERCENT 

The  third  auction  of  the  New  Zealand  season  was  held  at  Auckland  on 
November  9.    A  fair  proportion  of  the  32,000  bales  offered  was  of  good 
average  topmaking  description. 

Prices  ranged  2-l/2  to  3-l/2  percent  above  the  previous  sale  held  on 
October  29.    There  was  a  fairly  widespread  demand  with  principal  buying  by 
the  Continent  and  Bradford. 

Prices  for  selected  descriptions  in  cents  per  pound,  greasy  basis,  are 
shown  below: 

Description  Type  Grade         10/2^/56       IO/29/56  H/9/56 

Extra  Fine  Crossbred  93  B  50/56's  6k  62  6k 

Fine  Crossbred  100  B  50' s  62  61  62 

Medium  Crossbred  11^  B  1+6/50' s  62  60  62 

Strong  Crossbred  128  B  ^6/U8's  6l  59  61 
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WOOL  MOVEMENT  FROM  SOUTHERN 
HEMISPHERE  UP  11  PERCENT 

Raw  wool  exports  from  the  5  major  wool  growing  countries  of  the 

Southern  Hemisphere  (Australia,  New  Zealand,  Union  of  South  Africa, 

Argentina  and  Uruguay)  were  11  percent  higher  during  1955-56  than  in  the 

previous  season.     Shipments  from  the  5  countries  in  1955-56  ( July-June 

in  the  Southern  Dominions,  October-September  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay) 

were  approximately  2,226  million  pounds,  actual  weight,  as  compared  with 

1,999  million  pounds  in  195^-55. 


Wool  Exports:     Movement  of  Raw  Wool  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere 

by  Country  of  Destination 


Country  \ 193^-38! 1951-521 1952-53  i l953-5^i 195^-55*! 1955-56 

•  ••••• 


_________  million  pounds  ------- 

United  Kingdom  :  63U  :  5I+0  :  797  :  638  :  629  :  585 

France  . .:  2^0  :  250  :  28i  :  30k  :  297  :  367 

United  States  .:  m  :  k02  :  klf  :  2kk  :  229  :  25I+ 

Japan....  :  186  :  117  :  210  :  131  :  155  :  253 

West  Germany  :  188  :  83  :  lk-3  :  152  :  178  :  179 

Italy   71  :  iko  :  16k  :  169  :  136  :  ikQ 

Belgium   180  :  ill  :  165  :  130  :  139  :  ik6 

Poland  :  0  :  25  :  21  :  28  :  26  :  51 

U.S.S.R   :  0  :  0  :  3  :  68  :  15  :  27 

•the rs  :  ijff  :  1^7  :  :  lh-7  '  195  •  216 


Total  ;  1,753  :1,815    :  2,3149  \  2,011  :  1,999  :  2,226 


The  larger  volume  of  wool  shipped  during  the  1955-56  season  reflects 
an  increase  of  exportable  supplies  in  the  major  producing  countries  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  and  increased  mill  consumption  in  the  major  consuming 
countries  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.    Wool  production  increased  appreci- 
ably in  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  in  1955-56.    Although  pro- 
duction declined  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  excessive  carry-over  stocks  - 
which  moved  rapidly  into  export  channels  after  the  revision  of  exchange 
rates  -  resulted  in  a  sharp  increase  in  exports. 
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AUSTRALIAN  WOOL 
PRICES  RISE 

Wool  auctions  were  held  in  Brisbane,  Adelaide ,  and  Albury  during  the 
week  ending  November  8.    Approximately  130,000  bales  were  sold  with  wide- 
spread competition  among  all  principal  buyers  and  brokers.    Reports  also 
indicated  considerable  buying  on  behalf  of  Russian  and  Eastern  European 
interests. 

There  was  strong  demand  for  all  types  of  wool  and  prices  ranged  up 
to  5  percent  above  the  previous  week's  sales  at  Sydney.    The  greatest 
improvement  occurred  in  the  medium  types,  60's  and  58' s.    The  current 
international  tensions  have  contributed  to  the  increased  demand  for  wool. 


AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  PRICES 

Wool  Prices:    Average  raw  wool  costs,  clean  basis,  on  Australian 
auction  floors,  by  quality  classification. 


(Current  prices  with  comparisons) 


Week  Ended 

Type  and  Grade 

:    Year  Ago 

;  11-2-56 

:  11-9-56 

:  11-11-55 

:  U.  S. 

0 

Dollars  Per 

Pound  -  -  - 

Combing  Wools 

 !  1.60 

:  1.61 

!  1.28 

:  1.53 

:  1.20 

 :  l.kO 

l.k2 

1.10 

:  1.38 

:  1.06 

1.28 

:  .98 

1.18 

1.23 

:  .95 

1.1k 

:  .90 

1.11 

:  .87 

1.00 

:  .83 

:       .98  • 

.80 

:  .89 

:  .75 

:  .87 

Carding  Wools 

.83  : 

.69 

.75  : 

.63 

.67  : 

.60 

.65  : 

.59 

Source:    V/ool  Statistical  Service  Australian  Wool  Bureau. 
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CHILE  INCREASES  WHEAT  SUPPORT 
PRICE  FOR  1957 

The  Chilean  Government's  base  support  price  for  wheat 
delivered  f.o.b.  Nunoa  during  that  country's  1957  marketing 
season  has  been  fixed  at  3950  pesos  per  100  kilos  ($2.07  per 
bushel)  at  the  prevailing  exchange  rate  of  519  pesos  per 
dollar.    The  new  price  compares  with  the  base  price  of  2750 
pesos  guaranteed  to  producers  during  January -March  in  1956. 
Last  season;  the  January-March  support  price  was  gradually 
increased  as  the  season  advanced  in  order  to  maintain  orderly 
marketing.    In  the  absence  of  any  information  to  the  contrary, 
it  is  assumed  that  this  will  be  done  again  during  1957 • 

The  1957  price  is  a  minimum  guaranteed  through  the 
purchasing  operations  of  the  Institute  Nacional  de  Commercio 
(INAC0),  which  functions  under  the  Ministry  of  Economy.  The 
price  to  producers  will  be  permitted  to  fluctuate  freely  above 
the  specified  minimum  except  as  limited  by  the  price  of  im- 
ported wheat .    The  current  price  for  imported  wheat  at  Chilean 
ports  is  i+200  pesos  per  100  kilos  ($2.20  per  bushel). 

The  Government  hopes  the  new  price  support  program,  with 
other  incentives,  will  encourage  increased  wheat  production  in 
Chile  in  1958;  thereby  reducing  the  country's  dependence  upon 
imported  supplies.     In  line  with  these  measures,  the  Govern- 
ment is  expected  to  free  the  bread  price  and  remove  present 
limitations  upon  bread  making. 

Despite  some  increase  in  production,  the  Chilean  trade 
position  in  wheat  changed  from  near  self  sufficiency  during 
the  period  1935-39  to  average  imports  of  6,k  million  bushels 
annually  from  1950-5*+  •     Imports  reached  a  peak  of  9,k  million 
bushels  during  the  1955  marketing  season  when  wheat  accounted 
for  37  percent  of  the  country's  total  food  imports. 

Although  the  wheat  area  in  Chile  has  declined  since 
World  War  II  under  the  influence  of  prices  which  were  main-- j  , 
tained  at  low  levels  compared  with  those  for  other  krops  not 
subject  to  price  controls,  production  has  steadily  increased. 
The  upward  trend  in  production  has  been  due,  largely,  to 
Government  programs  to  improve  and  expand  irrigation  systems 
and  to  encourage  soil  conservation  and  use  of  fertilizers. 
At  the  same  time,  domestic  consumption  of  wheat  has  been 
encouraged  by  Government  subsidies  to  maintain  low  prices 
for  wheat  products.    Despite  an  upward  trend  in  production, 
domestic  utilization  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  pro- 
duction.   As  a  result,  the  country  has  shifted  from  a  pos- 
ition of  near  self  sufficiency  to  that  of  a  net  importer 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
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Chilean  planted  area,  production,  utilization  and  foreign  trade  in  wheat 

during  specified  periods 


Period 

:  Planted 
:  Area 

Production 

:  Estimated 
:  Utilization  l/ 

:  Net  trade 
:  (2/) 

:  1,000  acres 

-  1,000  bushels  - 

1955  

...:  1,990 

:  31,562 
:  35,628 
:  37,312 
:  39,600 
:  3^,000 

:  31,500 
:  35,981 
:  kk,0Kh 
:  U9,U89 
:  i+7,762 

:  -  62.0 
:  +  328.1+ 
:  +  6,395.2 
:  +  9, 1+05.1+ 
:  +  8,872.7 

l/  Unofficial  estimate  based  upon  production  and  net  trade  except  1955  and 
1956.    2/  A  minus  sign  denotes  net  exports  and  a  plus  sign  net  imports.  3/ 
Preliminary  estimates. 


An  increase  in  the  official  producer  price  for  the  1956  marketing 
season  failed  to  develop  an  expansion  in  planted  wheat  area  in  1957.  The 
price  increase  for  the  1956  crop,  amounting  to  50  percent,  was  offset  by 
increased  production  costs  and  restrictions  on  credit  available  to  farmers 
for  production  requisites.    The  wheat  area  for  the  1957  crop  is  below  the 
1.9  million  acres  planted  in  1956.    However,  increases  in  the  price  for 
milled  products,  necessitated  by  the  change  in  producer  prices,  reduced 
wheat  consumption  during  1956,  particularly  for  livestock  feed. 

The  new  price  support  system,  effective  January  1,  1957,  will  permit 
producer  prices  to  be  maintained  near  those  paid  for  imported  wheat.  With 
other  incentives  to  production,  including  a  rail  rebate  and  a  subsidy  of 
50  percent  of  cost  for  fertilizer,  these  prices  are  expected  to  encourage 
expansion  of  wheat  area  for  the  1958  crop  above  the  present  area  of  approxi- 
mately 1.9  million  acres.    The  effect  of  the  program  will  depend,  to  some 
degree,  upon  Government  measures  taken  to  increase  the  availability  of 
credit  to  small  and  medium  farm  operators  for  farm  supplies. 

The  Chilean  Government  is  expected  to  free  the  bread  price  in  the  near 
future.    This  action  is  contemplated  in  view  of  the  subsidy  amounting  to 
approximately  25  percent  of  the  wheat  price,  which  has  been  required  to 
prevent  prices  of  bread  and  other  processed  products  from  rising  above 
existing  levels.    The  retail  price  of  bread  is  presently  fixed  at  66  pesos 
per  kilo  (5.8  cents  per  pound)  and  the  bulk  mill  price  of  bran  at  12.80 
pesos  per  kilo  ($1.12  per  100  pounds  at  the  exchange  rate  of  519  pesos  per 
dollar).    The  Government  also  plans  to  liberalize  licensing  regulations 
applicable  to  mills  and  bakeries  and  to  take  steps  to  encourage  mechaniza- 
tion in  order  to  improve  production  efficiency  and  reduce  present  high 
margins  prevailing  in  the  baking  industry. 

Chile's  wheat  imports  are  not  expected  to  exceed  the  1956  level  of 
approximately  9  million  bushels  during  the  1957  marketing  season,  since 
the  anticipated  reduction  in  the  crop  may  be  offset  by  some  reduction  in 
consumption  of  wheat.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  country's  need 
for  imported  wheat  will  be  lowered  during  I958  by  expansion  of  domestic 
wheat  production. 
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AUSTRALIA'S  MEAT  EXPORTS 
TO  DECLINE  TEMPORARILY 

Australian  meat  exports  during  May-August  were  about  5 
percent  larger  than  those  of  the  same  period  last  year.  How- 
ever, due  to  a  reduction  in  slaughter  and  internal  transpor- 
tation tie-ups,  exports  are  expected  to  decline  during  the 
next  few  months. 

Cattle  slaughter  is  down  in  Queensland,  source  of  most 
Australian  export  beef.    This  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts 
of  many  producers  to  build  up  herds  as  a  result  of  good  pasture 
conditions.    Most  slaughterers  and  freezers  are  operating  at 
reduced  capacity.     In  addition  many  cattle  are  moving  into 
Southern  Australia  for  consumption  and  for  use  as  breeding 
animals . 

There  has  been  a  sharp  increase  in  chilled  beef  and 
veal  exports  which  were  about  6  times  larger  during  May- 
August  1956  than  in  the  same  period  of  1955*  However, 
exports  of  chilled  beef  are  still  small  in  relation  to 
exports  of  frozen  beef.    There  is  one  faction  in  Australia 
which  opposes  expansion  of  the  chilled  beef  trade,  where 
Australia  competes  unfavorably  with  such  countries  as 
Argentina.    It  is  felt  that  Australia  would  do  better  to 
concentrate  on  frozen  beef  exports  where  the  country  holds 
a  dominant  position,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  frozen 
beef  being  shipped. 

Exports  of  frozen  mutton  in  May-August  were  almost  15 
percent  smaller  than  last  year,  while  lamb  exports  had  risen 
about  18  percent.    The  reduction  in  mutton  exports  is  due  to 
the  high  price  of  wool,  which  discourages  slaughter,  and  to 
reduced  demand  in  the  United  Kingdom.    Heavy  rains  prevented 
farmers  from  getting  sheep  to  market,  and  many  old  ewes  which 
normally  would  be  culled  have  been  retained  in  the  breeding 
herds.    Producers  are  increasing  their  stocking  rates  con- 
siderably and  paying  prices  in  excess  of  those  the  exporters 
are  willing  to  pay.    Indications  are  that  exports  of  lamb 
will  be  smaller  than  usual  in  the  next  few  months. 

Under  the  15  Year  Meat  Agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
most  of  Australia's  exports  are  for  the  British  Market.  How- 
ever, Australia  has  expanded  its  exports  to  other  countries 
when  possible.     Shipments  to  Belgium,  Greece,  the  Philippines, 
and  the  United  States  show  significant  gains  over  last  year. 

Canned  meat  exports  are  down  826  long  tons  or  k  percent 
from  the  same  period  last  year.    This  is  due  to  increased 
consumption  of  canned  meat  in  Australia  and  competition  from 
Argentinian  supplies  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Australia:    Meat  exports,  May -August  1955  and  1956 


•  •  • 

Class                     :'  1955  :       1956  :     1956  as  # 
 :  :  ;       of  1955 

:  Long  tons  :      Long  tons  : 

Beef  and  veal,  chilled  :  l/       775  :  l/      ^,316  :  556.9 

Beef  and  veal,  frozen  :  1+8,596  :  "       1+9,920  :  102.7 

Mutton  :  3,1+32  :  2,921  :  85. 1 

Lamb  :  1,226  :  1,^3  '  117.6 

Pork  :  ^25  :  250  :  58.8 

Offal  ;  l+,»83  :  ^,727  :  115.8 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Total   :  58,537  :        63,577  j  108.6 

Bacon  and  ham  :  175  :  116  :  66.2 

Canned  meat.  :  20,092  :         19,269  :  95.9 

Other  meat    2/  :  509  :  566  :  111.1 

Grand  Total  :  79,313  :        83,528  :  105.3 


l/  Excluding  data  for  May  which  are  included  with  frozen  meat. 
2/  Mostly  corned  beef  (not  canned). 

Source;    Australian  Meat  Board. 


RECORD  PAYMENTS  TO 

NEW  ZEALAND  DAIRY  FARMERS 

The  gross  payment  made  by  the  New  Zealand  Dairy  Products  Marketing 
Commission  to  dairy  companies  for  butter  and  cheese  during  the  1955-56 
season  was  a  record.    Provisional  figures  recently  released  show  that  the 
gross  amount  for  the  season  for  butter  was  approximately  $1^5,000,000  and 
for  cheese  $1+6,000,000,  making  a  total  of  $191,000,000.    Previously  the 
highest  amount  paid  for  both  products  in  a  season  was  $185,000,000  for 
1952-53;  payments  for  1953-5^  totaled  $183,000,000. 

During  the  season  just  closed,  about  $15,000,000  was  paid  to  dairy 
companies  for  dried  milk  and  casein  acquired  by  the  Commission  from  1955- 
56  production.    Further  payments  will  be  made  upon  completion  of  sales  from 
the  season's  output. 
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U.K.  MILK  PRODUCTION  UP; 
FLUID  CONSUMPTION  DOWN 

Milk  production  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  July-September  1956 
period  showed  a  gain  of  almost  ik  percent  over  the  same  period  in  1955 • 
Total  sales  off  farms  during  that  period  amounted  to  just  under  5*3  billion 
pounds  compared  to  k.6  billion  pounds  during  July -Sept ember  1955.  The 
amount  of  milk  going  to  fluid  consumption;  however ,  showed  a  slight  decline , 
with  sales  of  3 '86  billion  pounds  compared  to  3«89  billion  pounds  in  the 
1955  quarter  year. 

The  Ministry  of  food  has  announced  that  the  quantity  •  of  milk  sold 
for  fluid  use  on  an  annual  basis  has  declined  about  2.k  percent  from  the 
level  of  consumption  in  1951 •    During  this  5  year  period  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom  has  increased  about  1.3  percent. 


NEW  ZEALAND  ADOPTS  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
MARKETING  AMENDMENT 

The  Dairy  Products  Marketing  Commission  Amendment  Bill,  discussed 
in  the  November  5>  1956  issue  of  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  has  been 
passed  by  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  and  will  take  effect  August  1,  1957 • 
The  Bill  passed  the  legislature  with  little  change  in  the  basic  recom- 
mendations . 


PERU  TO  STUDY 
DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  Peru  recently  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  commission  to  study  certain  aspects  of  milk  production, 
processing,  and  marketing.    This  is  part  of  the  Government  of  Peru's 
program  for  improved  food  distribution.    Competition  between  fresh  fluid 
milk  and  recombined  milk  with  vegetable  fat  additives  has  also  received 
considerable  attention  on  the  Lima  market. 


NETHERLANDS  PLANS  TO  ABOLISH 
CONSUMER  MILK  SUBSIDY 

The  Netherlands  Ministry  of  Finance,  in  answer  to  financial  questions 
raised  in  Parliament,  expressed  views  on  certain  financial  issues  of  interest 
to  agriculture  and  presented  the  new  Government's  plans  for  the  coming  months. 
One  of  the  points  in  his  policy  would  be  to  abolish  the  two  remaining  con- 
sumer subsidies  on  milk  and  sugar.    This  would  reduce  Government  expenditures 
by  approximately  $18.3  million. 
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RECORD  HIGH  WORLD  COTTON  SUPPLY 
AND  TJSAGE  IN  1956-57 

Outstanding  features  of  the  world  cotton  supply  and 
demand  situation  in  1955-56  were  a  record  high  production 
and  consumption near  record  stocks,  and  a  decline  in  the 
prices  of  foreign  cotton  below  the  United  States  support 
level.    This  decline  in  prices  of  foreign  cotton,  together 
with  anticipated  reductions  in  United  States  cotton  prices, 
resulted  in  a  record  high  level  of  cotton  exports  from 
foreign  countries  in  1955-56,  low  end-season  stocks  in 
nearly  all  foreign  countries,  the  second  lowest  peacetime 
export  total  for  the  United  States  in  85  years,  and  record 
high  end-season  stocks  in  the  United  States.    The  excess  of 
world  production  over  world  consumption  during  5  consecutive 
years  beginning  with  1951-52  resulted  in  an  increase  of  12. 3 
million  bales  in  world  stocks  since  the  beginning  of  the 
1951-52  season,  with  practically  all  of  the  increase  reflect- 
ed in  larger  United  States  stocks.    Bale  figures  used  in  this 
report  are  in  terms  of  500-pound  gross-weight  bales  for  foreign 
countries  and  running  bales  for  United  States  figures. 

The  world  supply  of  cotton  for  1956-57;  estimated  at 
63.I  million  bales,  is  1.0  million  greater  than  that  of  a 
year  ago,  and  is  the  largest  on  record.    The  United  States 
supply  of  27,6  million  bales  (including  0.1  million  estimated 
imports)  is  also  the  largest  on  record,  and  is  1.6  million 
higher  than  the  previous  record  high  reached  last  year. 

World  cotton  disappearance  (consumed,  destroyed,  and 
unaccounted  for)  reached  a  record  of  38. 0  million  bales  in 
1955-56,  about  1.5  million  less  than  1955-56  world  pro- 
duction.   A  further  rise  is  expected  in  disappearance  this 
year,  to  about  39-5  million  bales,  which  would  exceed  the 
current  estimate  of  1956-57  world  production  by  0.6  million 
bales.    World  stocks  would  thus  be  reduced  by  0.6  million 
bales  by  the  end  of  the  current  season.    United  States  stocks 
will  probably  be  reduced  by  approximately  2.5  million  bales 
with  a  resulting  increase  of  about  1.9  million  in  foreign 
stocks . 


A  more  complete  report  is  contained  in  Foreign  Agri- 
culture Circular  FC  15-56.  ~ 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  SHARP  RISE 
IN  U.S.  COTTON  EXPORTS 

Exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  totaling  2,320,000 
bales  (500  pounds  gross  weight)  in  1955-56  were,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  19^7-^+8;  'the  lowest  for  any  peacetime  year  since  1871-72. 
In  contrast,  the  total  for  1956-57  is  expected  to  he  about  6.5 
million  bales,  probably  the  largest  since  1933-3^  when  exports 
totaled  7.5  million  bales.    The  principal  reasons  for  this  sharp 
rebound  in  United  States  cotton  exports  are  the  competitive 
pricing  of  United  States  cotton  for  export  sale,  low  stocks  in 
nearly  all  foreign  countries,  rising  consumption  abroad,  and  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  foreign  mills  and  importers  to  rebuild 
inventories  of  cotton  and  cotton  goods  as  a  hedge  against  pro- 
spective inflation  derived  from  current  disturbances  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Eastern  Europe . 

Sales  from  CCC  stocks  for  export  in  1956-57  totaled  5*7 
million  bales  through  November  13.    Exports  of  966,000  bales  in 
August  and  September  1956  were  more  than  5  times  the  total  of 
185 .,000  for  the  first  2  months  of  the  previous  season. 


The  low  level  of  United  States  exports  last  year  is  attri- 
buted to  inability  of  United  States  cotton  to  compete  on  export 
markets  with  comparable  foreign  qualities  being  sold  at  prices 
well  below  the  United  States  support  level.    Anticipation  by 
foreign  buyers  of  a  decline  in  United  States  export  prices  in 
1956-57  was  also  a  factor  influencing  reduced  United  States 
exports  in  1955-56.    The  drop  of  1.3  million  bales  in  United 
States  exports  in  1955-56  from  the  level  of  the  previous  year 
was  more  than  offset  by  an  increase  of  1.9  million  in  exports 
from  other  countries. 


The  rise  in  foreign  cotton  production  and  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  synthetic  fiber  production  caused  foreign  cotton 
prices  to  weaken  while  United  States  prices  were  maintained 
at  the  domestic  support  level.    This  situation  caused  a  sharp 
decline  in  United  States  exports  and  a  rapid  buildup  of 
United  States  stocks.    The  increase  of  12.2  million  bales  in 
United  States  stocks  from  2.3  million  bales  on  August  1,  1951; 
to  lU.5  million  in  1956  was  equal  to  the  increase  in  world  stocks 
during  that  perioA.    This  indicates  that  practically  all  of  the 
excess  of  world  production  over  world  consumption  during  the 
past  5  years  had  accumulated  in  United  States  stocks. 
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Reactions  of  foreign  importers  and  exporters  to  these  developments  took 
the  form  of  hand-to-mouth  buying  by  importers  and  price  reductions  by 
exporters  for  faster  disposal  of  stocks. 

Early  in  1955  cotton  buyers  in  foreign  importing  countries  appeared 
to  be  convinced  that  the  high  level  of  foreign  production  and  the  record 
accumulation  of  cotton  stocks  in  the  United  States  would  necessitate  an 
early  downward  adjustment  in  prices.    Foreign  importers  and  mills  cur- 
tailed their  purchases  below  the  level  of  current  mill  needs  in  order  to 
reduce  their  stocks  of  cotton.    However ,  increases  in  mill  consumption  in 
some  countries,  especially  Japan,  China,  and  West  Germany,  caused  their 
total  imports  of  cotton  to  increase  considerably  with  little  increase  in 
stocks.    Inventories  of  cotton  yarns  and  textiles  were  also  reduced  in 
most  foreign  countries  by  maintaining  mill  output  below  the  offtake. 
World  prices  soon  declined  below  the  United  States  support  level,  and 
shippers  in  foreign  countries  offered  cotton  for  export  during  the 
1955-56  market  year  at  prices  as  much  as  8  cents  a  pound  lower  than 
those  asked  for  United  States  cotton. 


The  increasing  discounts  in  prices  of  foreign  cotton  beginning  early 
in  1955 ,  and  the  steady  decline  in  export  sales  of  United  States  cotton 
prompted  an  increasing  demand  in  the  United  States  for  government  action 
to  initiate  a  program  for  cotton  export  sales  at  competitive  world  prices. 
Anticipation  of  such  action  caused  foreign  importers  and  mill  owners  to 
intensify  their  efforts  to  reduce  stocks  to  a  minimum.    For  the  same 
reason,  exporters  in  foreign  countries  continued  to  reduce  their  prices 
and  intensify  their  efforts  to  liquidate  all  surplus  stocks  before  the 
United  States  price  was  reduced. 

These  developments  in  the  world  cotton  situation  in  1955-56  emphasized 
the  need  for  adjustments  in  export  prices  of  United  States  cotton  to  avoid 
almost  total  loss  of  cotton  export  trade.    A  program  for  competitive 
pricing  of  United  States  cotton  for  export  was  begun  on  a  limited  basis  in 
January  1956  and  enlarged  in  April.    Since  June  12,  when  the  first  sales 
were  made  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  ^kO ,  enacted  by  the  8Uth 
Congress  on  May  28,  1956,  the  minimum  acceptable  price  of  25  cents  a  pound 
for  Middling  15/l6  inch  staple  at  average  location  was  not  changed  until 
November.    A  carrying  charge  of  0.25  cent  a  pound  was  added  to  the  minimum 
price  for  cotton  sold  in  November  by  CCC .    Charges  to  be  added  in  subse- 
quent months  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  in  use  for  determining 
minimum  acceptable  sales  prices  under  Section  U07  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  19^9 .    This  schedule  provides  for  adding  0.15  cent  in  charges  for  each 
month  through  the  remainder  of  the  season. 


A  more  complete  report  is  contained  in  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular 
FC  1^-56.     
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IRAN'S  COTTON  PRODUCTION 
AT  LAST  YEAR'S  LEVEL 

The  1956-57  crop  in  Iran  is  estimated  at  275^000  bales  (500  pounds 
gross)  the  same  as  last  year,  although  the  acreage  was  reduced  from 
650,000  to  625,000  acres.    Growing  conditions  for  the  1956-57  crop  have 
been  much  better  than  those  of  a  year  ago,  and  a  high  yield  of  relatively 
good  quality  cotton  is  anticipated.    Both  the  yield  per  acre  and  the 
quality  of  last  year's  crop  were  affected  by  drought. 


IRAN:    Cotton  acreage,  production,  and  yield  per  acre, 

crop  years  1950-56 


Yield  per 

Year  beginning  August  1 

Acreage  , 

Production 

acre 

•    1,000  - 

1,000 

Pounds 

acres 

bales  l/ 

lint 

1950   

321 

:  129 

:  193 

1951  

.  371 

:  124 

:  160 

1952   

:  450 

:  165 

:  176 

1953   

:     555  1 

240 

208 

195^   

:  620 

:  275 

:  213 

1955   

;  650 

:  275 

:  203 

1956  (est. )  

:  625 

275 

:  211 

1/  Bales  of  500  pounds  gross 
Source:    Unofficial  estimates 


Iran's  cotton  consumption,  both  by  textile  mills  and  in  nonmill  or 
household  manufactures,  was  estimated  at  78,000  bales  during  August-July 
1955-56,  an  increase  of  7  percent  over  the  73>000  bales  consumed  in 
195^-55. 

The  balance  of  Iranian  cotton  is  exported,  principally  to  France, 
Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom.    Sizeable  quantities  also  are  exported 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  Eastern  European  countries.    Total  exports 
during  August-July  1955-56  amounted  to  184,000  bales  as  compared  with 
204,000  bales  in  195^-55,  and  164,000  bales  in  1953-54. 

Cotton  stocks  on  August  1,  1956,  were  estimated  at  30,000  bales,  as 
compared  with  18,000  bales  a  year  earlier. 

Exports  to  France  during  the  first  9  months  of  the  1955-56  season 
(August -April)  amounted  to  5*+>000  bales  as  compared  with  58,000  in  the 
entire  195^-55  season  and  22,000  in  1953~5^«    Exports  to  Italy  in  August- 
April  1955-56  were  24,000  bales,  25,000  in  195^-55,  and  9,000  in  1953-54. 
Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  22,000  bales  in  August-April  1955-56, 
14,000  in  1954-55,  and  9,000  in  1953-5^.    Exports  to  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  were  1§,000  bales  in  August-April  1955-56,  39,000  in  1954-55, 
and  34,000  in  1953-54. 
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Two  new  3-stand,  90-saw,  Murray  gin  plants  were  erected  in  Tehran  in 
1955-56.    Both  are  modern  gins  equipped  with  electric  motors  and  high  density 
presses.    Improvement  in  the  quality  of  Iranian  cotton,  and  in  ginning  tech- 
niques is  expected  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  "by  Government  decree  in 
March  1956,  of  a  Cotton  Executive  Committee.    This  committee  is  responsible 
for  the  control  of  all  activities  for  development,  handling,  and  processing 
of  cotton,  including  the  supervision  of  gins. 

COTTON  PRODUCTION  IN  IPAQ 
UNCHANGED  FROM  LAST  YEAR 

Iraq's  cotton  production  during  1956-57  Is  expected  to  remain  unchanged 
from  the  1955-56  level  of  3^000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  from  an  area  of 
100,000  acres.    This  was  only  slightly  higher  than  the  195^-55  production 
of  31,000  bales  from  the  same  acreage.    These  figures  represent  recovery 
from  the  unusually  low  levels  of  the  2  previous  crops.    Extremely  heavy 
insect  infestation  reduced  the  yield  per  acre  to  only  50  pounds  in  1952-53; 
and  was  followed  by  a  sharp  acreage  reduction  in  1953-5^«     Intensive  spray- 
ing operations  under  a  government -sponsored  program  have  resulted  in  more 
adequate  control  of  insect  infestation  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  condition  of  the  1956-57  cr°P  is  reported  to  be  good.    About  75 

percent  of  the  cotton  produced  in  Iraq  is  of  the  Coker  Wilt  variety.  The 

other  leading  variety  is  Akala  Rogers.    A  considerable  portion  of  the  cotton 
production  is  on  irrigated  land. 


IRAQ:  Cotton  acreage,  production,  and  yield  per  acre, 
 crop  years  1950-55  


Year  beg. 
Aug.  1 

Acreage 

[  Production 

:      Yield  per 
acre 

1,000 

,  1,000 

:  Pounds 

:  acres 

bales  1/ 

lint 

i    38  ; 

182 

:        37  : 

161 

 :  125 

:        13  : 

50 

:        17  : 

160 

:        31  : 

1^9 

3^  : 

163 

TJ    Bales  of  500  pounds  gross .  Source:    Unofficial  estimates. 


Cotton  consumption  in  Iraq  amounted  to  approximately  1^,000  bales  in 
1955-56,  as  compared  with  15,000  in  the  previous  year.    The  remainder  of  the 
crop  is  exported,  principally  to  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Indonesia,  and  Lebanon.    Total  exports  during 
August-July  1955-56  amounted  to  20,000  bales,  as  compared  with  exports  of 
15,000  bales  in  195^-55.    Stocks  on  August  1,  1956,  remained    unchanged  from 
the  previous  year  at  5,000  bales. 
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U.  S.  EXPORTS  IN  OCTOBER  OF  SOYBEANS,  SOYBEAN  OIL  AND 
MEAL  AT  RECORD  LEVELS ;  COTTONSEED  OIL  AND  CAKE  DOWN 

Estimated  exports  from  the  United  States  of  nearly  82  million  pounds 
of  soybean  oil  in  October  1956  marked  a  new  high  for  monthly  shipments  of 
this  commodity.    They  were  nearly  7  times  as  large  as  exports  in  October 
1955'     October  exports  of  soybeans,  tentatively  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
inspections  at  about  10  million  bushels,  equaled  the  record  monthly  rate 
set  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  1955-56  marketing  year. 

Exports  of  cottonseed  oil  in  October  1956  were  less  than  13  million 
pounds,  down  nearly  one-half  from  last  year  and  only  about  one-third  of 
last  month's  shipments. 


COTTONSEED  OIL,  SOYBEAN  OIL,  OILCAKES  AND  MEALS :     Preliminary  estimates 
of  United  States  exports  in  October  1956  and  January-October  1956,  and 
 actual  exports,  October  1955  and  January-October  1955  


Commodity  ] 

October 

January-October 

1955  :  1956 

■  (Preliminary) 

1955  :  ,  1956 

'  (Preliminary 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined  

Cottonseed  oil,  refined  and 

Cottonseed  oil,  crude  

Total  cottonseed  oil  

Soybean  oil,  refined  

Soybean  oil,  refined  and 

further  processed  

8.5  ' 
•  8.2 

Million 
0.3 

.k 
12.1 

pounds 

26k. 2 

'110.2 
97.1 

:  203.8 

:  103.0 
182.3 

'  22.1 

12.8 

1*71.5 

U89.1 

1.1 

:  9-0 
:  2.0 

k.l 

22.5 

21.0 

:  21.9 
5.7 

58.1 

:  38I.8 
105.5 

Total  soybean  oil  

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal  

Linseed  cake  and  meal  

'  12.1 

:  81.8 

1*8.6 

51*5.^ 

:  52.8 
:  15.6 
:  31. h  • 

Thousand  i 

:           5-1  = 
6.8  : 
6k. 2  ' 

short  tc 

175-3 

59.6  • 
193-3 

1*7.1 
9^.7 
322.8 

Total  cake  and  meal  

:  99.8 

76.1  : 

U28.2  : 

k6k.6 

30 
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Soybean  cake  and  meal  exports  in  October  of  6^,000  tons 
were  of  near-record  proportions ,  being  topped  only  slightly  by 
last  December's  exports.    Exports  of  cottonseed  meal.,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  only  one -tenth  those  of  a  year  ago  and  linseed 
meal  shipments  were  also  down.    Total  cake  and  meal  exports  were 
about  one -fourth  smaller  than  last  October.     (NOTE:    The  esti- 
mates for  exports  of  soybean  and  cottonseed  oils,  and  of  cakes 
and  meal,  in  October  1956  are  based  on  preliminary  data  pre- 
pared by  the  Census  Bureau  and  adjusted  by  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service . ) 


EXPORT  DEMAND  FOR  U.S.  COTTON 
CONTINUES  STRONG 


Continued  strengthening  of  the  demand  for  United  States 
cotton  by  foreign  importers  and  mills,  particularly  in  Western 
Europe,  is  reflected  in  price  rises  and  increased  premiums  for 
high  qualities.    Gradual  declines  in  prices  of  most  growths  of 
cotton  in  European  markets  that  began  last  April  were  reversed 
early  in  September.    Prices  for  most  qualities  have  since  in- 
creased by  around  2  cents  per  pound  or  7  percent,  and  premiums 
for  highest  qualities  of  Upland  type  have  increased  nearly  1+0 
percent.    United  States  cotton  prices  under  the  export  sales 
program  have  remained  competitive  with  those  for  equivalent 
qualities  of  foreign  cotton.    Total  sales  under  the  program 
reached  5«65  million  bales  on  November  13,  1956. 

A  number  of  factors  other  than  competitive  stable  prices 
have  stimulated  demand  for  United  States  cotton.    World  cotton 
consumption  is  increasing.     Stocks  in  most  importing  countries, 
previously  held  at  minimum  working  levels,  are  being  replenish- 
ed in  response  to  rising  consumption  and  as  protection  against 
inflation.    Supplies  in  foreign  exporting  countries,  generally 
reduced  to  very  low  levels  prior  to  the  United  States  export 
program,  are  not  under  selling  pressure  with  1956  crops  about 
equal  or  slightly  larger  than  those  of  a  year  ago.    Sales  of 
United  States  cotton  are  also  receiving  some  stimulus  from 
shipping  delays  and  higher  freight  rates  for  cotton  normally 
shipped  through  the  Suez  Canal.    European  trading  in  cotton  from 
Middle  East  countries  and  the  U.S.S.R.  is  greatly  reduced  by 
closing  of  the  cotton  market  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  the  closing 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  political  and  military  developments  in  Syria, 
and  refusal  of  English  dock  workers  to  handle  cargoes  in  Russian 
ships . 
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Trends  in  World  Rice  Imports  Among  Principal  Importers. 
Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FR  9~56 

World  Output  of  Dairy  Products,  Second  Quarter  ■>  1956. 
Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FD  13-56 

New  Record  World  Rice  Crop  Forecast  for  1956-57.  Foreign 
Agriculture  Circular  FR  8-56 

World  Cotton  Stocks  Increase  for  Fifth  Consecutive  Year. 
Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FC  12 - 56 

United  States  Cotton  Exports  -  Review  and  Outlook.  Foreign 
Agriculture  Circular  FC  1^-56 

World  Cotton  Supply  and  Demand.  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular 
FC  15-56 
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